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The Struggle for China 


HIS caption may seem an anachronism. Vir- 

tually the whole of continental China is now, or 
will shortly be, in Communist hands. Nationalist 
resistance will soon be limited to Formosa and a 
few inconsequential enclaves. It only remains for 
the victors to consolidate their conquests and or- 
ganize the “New Democracy.” After twenty years 
of agonizing and impoverishing civil strife, the 
“struggle for China” is at last almost concluded. 

On the contrary, in the longer view, the crucial 
struggle may be just beginning. So long as China’s 
resources in the world tussle for power remained 
in balance between two fairly evenly matched Chi- 
nese forces, the major protagonists in the global 
conflict could restrain their hands; despite charges 
and counter-charges, both the United States and 
Russia rendered surprisingly little direct aid to 
their respective Chinese friends. With that balance 
decisively destroyed, neither may be able to afford 
the luxury of such moderation. To be sure, the 
struggle will shift from military combat to the plane 
of economics, diplomacy, and intrigue. But its in- 
tensity may be aggravated, and the issues of its final 
outcome may be even more determinative for world 
peace. The “end” of Civil War has brought Rus- 
sia and the West face-to-face across a unified rather 
than a divided China. 

American policy in China becomes both more 
crucial and infinitely more difficult. More crucial, 
because the balance has swung sharply against 
American interest and American prestige; failure in 
the next phase may bring all Asia within the Com- 
munist orbit. More difficult, not only because of 
the worsened position from which the West may 
henceforth carry on its efforts, but even more be- 
cause any policy requires a gigantic gamble on im- 
ponderable uncertainties. And the determination of 
which gamble to risk will be influenced not simply 
by far-visioned political wisdom but also by imme- 
diate and short-range commercial and partisan 
interests. 

For these reasons, it is of the utmost importance 
that the alternative possibilities be clearly and re- 
alistically analyzed. These alternatives are four: 
1) support of the defeated Nationalists, 2) collabo- 


ration with the Communists to the maximum degree 
acceptable to them, 3) non-collaboration, 4) con- 
tinuation of the recent self-contradictory vacillation. 

The first alternative is not a live possibility. As 
a matter of fact, it was tacitly abandoned when 
General Marshall left Nanking almost three years 
ago. The Nationalist cause is irretrievably “lost.” 
An intelligent and deliberate choice lies between 
alternatives two and three. 

There is every probability that the second course, 
collaboration, will be attempted. Its attractions are 
obvious. It will enable “American interests,” com- 
mercial, financial, educational, missionary, to carry 
on in China, under whatever limiting restrictions 
dictated by the Communists. In its support will be 
mobilized the powerful lobbies of American invest- 
ment and trade, and possibly of the American 
churches. Present indications are that it will re- 
ceive encouragement, for the time being at least, 
from the Chinese Communist leadership. 

At the same time, its perils should be carefully 
weighed. For one thing, the most vigorous propa- 
ganda in its favor will be motivated, not by clear- 
headed appraisal of the ultimate political conse- 
quences, but by short-sighted commercial self-inter- 
est—never a safe guide for political decisions on 
which hangs national security. It will be buttressed 
by sentimental forecasts of the “conversion” to be 
wrought in the Communists by association with 
Westerners. Indeed, we are likely to be treated to 
a nauseating repetition of the self-deluded nonsense 
with which many industrialists and bankers and 
some ill-guided statesmen justified collaboration 
with Hitler, Mussolini and Hirohito through the 
early years of the Nazi and Fascist regimes. We 
shall be assured that it is perfectly possible “to do 
business with Mao.” Such assumptions completely 
misinterpret the intelligence and the conviction of 
the Chinese Communist leaders. There is not the 
slightest warrant for the assumption that American 
collaboration will swerve them from their disdain of 
Western democracy, their loyalty to world Commu- 
nist revolution and their determination to play a 
vital role in its consummation. The one certain re- 
sult of collaboration will be a solidifying and 





strengthening of a Communist China. Such a 
course may be justified as the least of possible evils, 
holding China out of Russia’s control in the hope 
that Titoism may develop there and elsewhere and 
ultimately splinter world Communism with dissen- 
sion. But that is a long gamble. If this course is 
adopted, it should be in terms of that chance and 
not of immediate profits or fallacious illusions 
about the future. 

The alternative which is least likely to be esti- 
mated at its proper value is the third, non-collabora- 
tion. That, likewise, rests on a gamble—the possi- 
bility that the Chinese Communists may prove un- 
able to organize their vast, disorganized and impov- 
erished land with their own resources, and so finally 
go down to bitter failure, a failure which would dis- 
credit Communism throughout Asia and might con- 
ceivably bring the world march of Communism to a 
decisive halt. This possibility also involves grave 


risks, that Russia would move in with economic aid 
which America refuses and thus win domination. 
Moreover, it must take full account of the readiness 
of Communist leaders to inflict, and the Chinese 
people to endure, measureless destitution, famine 
and death. It would condemn those helpless mil- 
lions to an indefinite future of aggravated suffering. 
But it may offer the only live hope of their, and the 
world’s ultimate release from Communist tyranny. 
All these are somber possibilities. There is no 
sure cure for China’s tragic plight. By the same 
token, there is no simple, clear line for American 
policy which is indisputably wise and right. What 
is devoutly to be hoped for, and worked for, is that 
that policy shall be delivered from aimless and self- 
defeating vacillation, and safeguarded from contro] 
by narrow interests which will not face and mea- 
sure the immensity of the issues at stake. 
—H. P. V. D. 


Public Education and Religion in Japan 


PAUL H. VIETH 


geo of the many problems confronting Japan 
today is that of the place which religion shall 
hold in public education. Indeed, the success of her 
whole effort at becoming a democracy is vitally re- 
lated to finding a satisfactory solution to this 
problem. 

Prior to the adoption of the new constitution, the 
public schools of Japan were entirely secular. Even 
the religious private schools had to meet govern- 
ment regulations which made it difficult for them 
to keep religion as a vital element in their programs. 
This secularization was accomplished by an ordi- 
nance passed in 1899 which provided: 


“The separation of general education from re- 
ligion is very necessary to educational administra- 
tion. Accordingly, in all schools established by 
the government and in all public schools (pri- 
vately) founded and, also, in all schools wherein 
the curriculum is fixed by law, religious instruc- 
tion and the holding of religious services are pro- 
hibited even outside the regular curriculum.” 


The text of this ordinance on the schools must, 
however, be seen in relation to certain other factors. 
It did not prohibit the teaching of shrine Shinto in 
the schools. In 1882 shrine Shinto had been taken 
out of the classification as a religion and put under 
a separate government bureau. For convenience it 
was therefore interpreted as being not a religion but 
a state cult. It is to be questioned of course whether 
any system of belief which has sacred places, dieties, 


worship, ritual, priests, and a theory of divine crea- 
tion can by definition be called something other than 
religion. In any case, the schools still had the basis 
for teaching a national faith in that perfect union of 
government and ritual to which the Japanese word 
Saisei Itchi (Religion—government unification) is 
appropriately applied. 

A second factor for consideration was the influ- 
ence of the Imperial Rescript on Education which 
was issued in 1890, With a strong emotional appeal 
to the authoritative way in which, from of old, peo- 
ple had been taught to walk, the Rescript empha- 
sized the Confucian virtues of benevolence, right- 
eousness, loyalty, and filial piety. Having the im- 
pact of religious devotion to the Emperor, it had a 
force closely akin to a religious basis for education. 
Copies were sent to all institutions of learning. So 
important did this rescript become in subsequent 
years, that its public reading became a ritual, and 
detailed instructions were issued regarding its care 
and interpretation. 


It would be a mistake, therefore, to suppose that 
public education in Japan prior to the present era 
was “secular” in the sense that we use the word in 
this country. It was education without religion so 
far as the several religions not supported by the 
state were concerned, but it was education with a 
fundamental religious and moral core which so 
completely dominated the whole teaching as to make 
the prewar and wartime Japan possible. 
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The new constitution which made Japan a democ- 
racy and sought to correct the evils and abuses which 
made Japan a menace to the world was voted by the 
Japanese people on November 3, 1946, and went 
into effect on May 3, 1947. This constitution was 
largely influenced, if not actually written, by the 
leaders of the Occupation. In it they sought to em- 
body much of American style government and 
democracy. This is particularly evident in the pro- 
visions which relate to religion. These provisions 
give evidence that the extreme interpretation of 
“separation of church and state,’ as held by some 
Americans, was in the minds of the advisers. The 
constitution of Japan goes much farther in its ex- 
plicit provisions concerning religion than does the 
constitution of America. It serves in effect to make 
the government of Japan and its public schools com- 
pletely secular. 

The specific provisions of the Japanese constitu- 
tion which deal with religion are as follows: 


“Article 20. Freedom of religion is guaranteed 
to all. No religious organization shall receive any 
privileges from the State, nor exercise any po- 
litical authority. 

“No person shall be compelled to take part in 
any religious act, celebration, rite or practice. 

“The State and its organs shall refrain from 
religious education or any other religious ac- 
tivity.” 

“Article 89. No public money or other prop- 
erty shall be expended or appropriated for the 
use, benefit or maintenance of any religious in- 
stitution or association, or for any charitable, edu- 
cational or benevolent enterprises not under the 
control of public authority.” 


Here is freedom of religion, as well as possible 
freedom from religion. The old constitution of 
Japan had also provided for freedom, but there was 
a catch in it. The words used were, “Japanese sub- 
jects have freedom of faith insofar as it does not 
contradict against the duties of Japanese subjects and 
violate peace and order of the country.” How effec- 
tive those last two phrases could be in giving an ex- 
cuse for government control the Christians were 
quick to discover in the days of Japan’s military 
ascendancy. 

Here is also clear-cut direction with respect to 
the place of religion in the public schools. Or is it? 
Who is to say what “religious education” is? Who 
is to say what constitutes “other religious activity” ? 

Here also is a specific answer to the question of 
Whether money shall be appropriated for parochial 
schools. Article 89 may also answer the question 
of whether it is lawful to hold a religious class or 
other activity in a public school building. And yet the 
answer is far less exact than it seems to be at first 
glance. At which point is the expense involved in 
the use of a school building so inconsiderable as 
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to be negligible, and at which point does it become 
an ‘“‘appropriation’’ which is prohibited? 

Clearly, Japan will need some “Oregon,” “White 
Plains,” and “Champaign” decisions before some of 
these questions can be answered and policies estab- 
lished. In the meantime, there is the Occupation 
to decide all such questions, or more likely still, to 
stall all progress toward constructive policy by pro- 
crastination in developing a policy and refusal to 
relinquish responsibility to the Japanese so that they 
may exercise their new democratic rights. 

Responsibility for the guidance of educational 
policy under the Occupation is vested in Education 
Division of Civil Information and Education Sec- 
tion of General Headquarters. Its procedure is to 
work with and through the Ministry of Education 
of the Japanese government. Incidentally, the ex- 
treme centralization of education in a national min- 
istry has made the task of the Occupation much 
easier than it might otherwise have been. 

Responsibility for guidance in religious problems 
and policies is vested in Religions Division of the 
same Section. This Division also had a relation to 
the Ministry of Education through a Religious Af- 
fairs branch of that ministry, until that office was 
abolished by order of the Occupation as being in- 
consistent with the new government policy of re- 
ligious freedom. Religions Division has sought to 
play fair with “the separation of church and state” 
principle by non-interference in religious affairs ex- 
cept as matters were concerned which impinged 
upon the objectives of the Occupation. The prepa- 
ration of the directive which changed Shrine Shinto 
from a state cult with state support to one religion 
among many with no more and no less privilege or 
freedom than any other religions was of this sort. 
The guidance of policy on the place of religion in 
public education is also, of this nature. On this 
problem a close cooperation between Education Di- 
vision and Religions Division is called for, but such 
cooperation has been extremely difficult (even 
though for months the two divisions were located 
in adjoining offices) because official communication 
of one division with another can be held only 
through the head of the Section to which both are 
related. This is the army! 

It is in this setting that the policies on religion 
in public education under the new constitution of 
Japan must be wrought out. The Ministry of, Edu- 
cation would normally have announced a _ policy 
when the new constitution went into effect, and 
that would have been law to all schools. But not 
under the Occupation! The Ministry cannot act 
without Occupation approval, and the Occupation 
has not approved the Ministry’s proposals nor de- 
veloped policies of its own. This has gone on for 
two years. In the meantime, the general practice 
has been for the Military Government in the sev- 
eral prefectures to ignore problems of religion as 





far as possible, and when action is necessary, to fol- 
low a restriction policy insofar as any relation of 
religion to education is concerned. This has given 
the impression generally that American government 
in Japan is neutral at best on religious matters, and 
actually anti-religious in many cases. The Japa- 
nese find it hard to square this with the glowing 
words in favor of religion which have been spoken 
by General McArthur on so many occasions. Chris- 
tians in particular have felt that they had a right to 
expect more favorable treatment for religion. 

The problem of the place which religion should 
hold in public education is so complex that it could 
not be completely solved by Constitutional enact- 
ment. The general policy of religious freedom was 
laid down by the constitution, and its implication 
for religious education in the public schools pointed 
up. It now remains for the Japanese people to work 
out the meaning of this policy in more specific terms. 
It is their own problem and concerns the Occupa- 
tion only insofar as the outcome may enhance or 
jeopardize the objectives for which it exists. It is 
nothing short of tragic that so little freedom has 
been given the Japanese in this matter. We are 
supposed to be teaching them the ways of democ- 
racy, but we have been unwilling to practice our 
teaching in relation to them. 

In Education Division most of the advisers dealing 
with policy-making have been favorable to the inclu- 
sion of religion in the curriculum of the public schools 
within the limits allowed by the constitution. In 
the new courses of study and text books developed 
under their guidance for elementary and secondary 
schools, units on religion were included in the social 
studies after the manner of the best practice in 
American school systems. Mistakes were made, of 
course, due to the advisers’ lack of full understand- 
ing of Japanese history and social life, and the Japa- 
nese writers’ unfamiliarity with this way of han- 
dling issues which may lead to controversy. Such 
errors are subject to correction. This method of 
handling religion was not always understood or ap- 
preciated by the religious groups themselves. A 
group of Protestant ministers protested on the 
ground that since in many communities there are no 
Christian churches, this would give an undue ad- 
vantage to Shinto and Buddhism. They evidently 
overlooked the fact that if Christianity received 
treatment in textbooks equivalent to Shinto and 
Buddhism this would be a great advantage to Chris- 
tianity, as thousands of pupils would learn about 
Christianity who would otherwise never be touched 
by an unbiased interpretation. From the Catholic 
viewpoint, an unfortunate statement on Catholicism 
was included in a textbook on Western history. 
This was given publicity in an American Catholic 
publication, which in turn brought numerous letters 
of protest to General McArthur. Such incidents 
without a corresponding positive support from re- 
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ligious groups for what was good in the plan could 


‘only serve to drive school policy in the direction of 


secularism. 

The official in the Japanese Ministry of Educa- 
tion who was responsible for religious affairs (un- 
til his office was abolished) maintained the tradi- 
tional attitude of this Ministry, which was in charge 
of thought-control in the churches and schools dur- 
ing the war. He was not averse to having a con- 
siderable amount of religious content and activity 
in the schools, so long as the determination of what 
was to be included was in the control of the Minis- 
try. He was against any religious teaching in re- 
lation to the schools which might be given by reli- 
gious bodies and against the use of the school build- 
ings by any religious group. 

The general attitude of most Japanese religious 
and educational leaders with whom the writer con- 
ferred was that religion must somehow be a factor 
in education. They felt that the present moral de- 
terioration indicated such need; also that under 
present regulations Communism is given an unfair 
advantage. They feared that the constitution might 
have gone too far in the direction of secularization. 
This fear was no doubt back of Article IX in the 
Fundamental School Law passed by the Diet in 
the spring of 1947: 

“The attitude of religious tolerance and the 
position of religion in social life shall be valued 
in education. 

“The schools established by the state and local 
public corporations shall refrain from religious 
education or other activities for a specified reli- 
gion.” (italics mine) 

The writer was attached to Religions Division as 
adviser on religious education from May 1947 to 
July 1948. The problem of the place of religion in 
public education under the new constitution of 
Japan was one of the major issues with which he 
felt it necessary to deal, although at the beginning 
it was not so regarded by those who called him to 
his position. He found the Japanese religious and 
educational leaders greatly interested in, as well as 
puzzled by, this problem, eager to learn how it is 
being handled in America, and anxious to work out 
their own policies. He considered it a major part 
of his function to help them think the problem 
through for themselves as it relates to the situation 
in Japan and to the constitution voted by the Japa- 
nese people. The point of view which he sought to 
present for their consideration may be summarized 
as follows: 

In Japan, as in America, the problem of religion 
in education is exceedingly important and cannot 
be solved by ignoring it. In its solution the general 
welfare of Japan for the long future must be the 
chief consideration, rather than a legalistic insis- 
tance upon the letter of a constitution hastily 
adopted. The constitution must of course be fol- 
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lowed as long as it is the law of the land, but if in 
any respect its provisions are contrary to what is 
best for the general welfare, the people who adopted 
the constitution can amend it in their own interest. 


To solve the problem of the place of religion in 
education by eliminating religion from education is 
not sound. It would constitute too great a restric- 
tion on education. Religion is so important a part 
in the history, culture, and community life of Japan 
that no citizen can be adequately educated if he is 
not helped to see this intimate relation of religion 
with his culture. 


On the other hand religious freedom prohibits 
the teaching of sectarian religion with a view to in- 
doctrination of the student. Wherever religion is 
touched in the public schools it must be on the basis 
of historical fact and objective and impartial presen- 
tation and review of its present manifestations. 
With older grades it is not impossible to consider 
varying and conflicting viewpoints so long as the 
school does not become a partisan for any one of 
them. In higher education the study of religion is 
properly considered a part of the function of the 
public university. 


Such treatment of religion is manifestly difficult 
when looked at from the viewpoint of adequate 
preparation of teachers to carry it out. This prob- 
lem can be met in part by close adherence to a course 
of study and textbooks which are available for the 
review of the public, and in which any departures 
from objectivity and impartiality can be readily 
checked. The teacher training institutions need to 
take responsibility for helping teachers to acquire a 
general background in religion, and what is just as 
important, a technique of teaching which does not 
depend upon pronouncements as to ultimate truth 
by the teacher. 


The school community at the secondary and 
higher education level should be regarded as any 
other community with respect to the freedom of 
religious groups to form and carry on their activi- 
ties, so long as the school authority is not involved 
in partisan support of any particular religion. School 
property should be made available for extra-school 
use when such use does not interfere with the 
regular activities of the school and when it serves 
the general welfare. This should apply to such use 
by religious groups, it being understood that any 
legitimate cost of such use must be met by those 
who enjoy the privilege and that such use must be 
equally available to all religious groups desiring it. 

A brochure presenting this general point of view 
was prepared, translated into Japanese, and widely 
distributed. It had to be made clear, however, that 
this brochure was not the pronouncement of the 
Occupation, but merely the result of private opinion 
offered in answer to questions in conferences, and 
developed in part through creative discussion in 
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such conferences. Under Occupation regulations, 
this does not constitute a policy, and Japanese au- 
thorities may not proceed along these lines except 
by Occupation approval. The recommendations 
were embodied in a brochure prepared for approval 
and publication by the Occupation as a result of 
the writer’s year’s work, but to date this brochure 
has not been published due to the fact that the poli- 
cies involved have not been approved. The writer’s 
successor has worked along these same general lines, 
and has put most of his effort upon clearance of a 
policy through the Occupation, but at the time this 
is being written such clearance has not yet been 
given. 

In conclusion, we repeat that the development of 
a policy on this matter of the place of religion in 
public education is one of the most acute problems 
facing Japan today. If it be true that religion is an 
important element in democracy, Japanese democ- 
racy will lack this important element unless some 
such policy as the above can be carried out. The 
religious bodies of Japan are at present notably 
inadequate to provide the religious element in Japan- 
ese education. There is danger that an extremely 
secular Japan may emerge from the old militaristic 
Japan if something is not done soon to guide educa- 
tional policy in this matter. Such an outcome would 
provide favorable conditions for the growth of Com- 
munism, which is already a menace to the develop- 
ment of democracy. 


Israel and the Middle East 


S. A. MORRISON 


HE signing of an armistice by Egypt and Israel 

on the 24th of February, 1949, was acclaimed 
by Mr. Trygve Lie as “a good example of the kind 
of influence the United Nations is best fitted to ex- 
ercise during the present severe tension of the 
world—that is, to act as a mediating and conciliat- 
ing influence for peace.” The majority of the dele- 
gates to the Security Council expressed their satis- 
faction in similar terms at what the U.N. had ac- 
complished. If, however, the handling of the Pales- 
tine situation was to this extent a credit to the U.N., 
in that it brought hostilities to a close, at least for 
the present, and so prevented the conflagration from 
spreading still further afield, it must be confessed 
that from another angle it was nothing less than a 
tragic demonstration of the internal weakness of 
the U.N. itself. 

That in principle the Jews may claim the right 
of self-determination as well as any other people, 
cannot be denied. That their persecution by so- 
called “Christian” Europe demanded some allevia- 
tion of their lot on a world scale is conceded by 





every fair-minded person. But at no time have the 
leading Powers in the U.N. shown convincingly that 
in their approach to the problem of Palestine they 
were fulfilling the role of an impartial international 


tribunal. Not considerations of justice and equity, 
but internal politics and economic and strategic in- 
terests, have been the dominating factors in deter- 
mining their policy. 

Faith in the impartiality and justice of the U.N. 
is at a low ebb in all Arab, and indeed in all Moslem, 
countries. Those Western governments which were 
most insistent on the right of the Jews to return 
to Palestine evinced little or no enthusiasm for ad- 
mitting Jewish refugees into their own territory. 
When the U.N. enforced a truce certain of its mem- 
bers did not hesitate to flout it by providing the 
Israeli forces with the armaments which the Arabs 
were denied. It is common knowledge that the se- 
ries of U.N. decisions on Palestine followed, in- 
stead of controlling, the march of military events. 
Time and again Israel faced the U.N. with a fait 
accompli. There is, therefore, no reason for sur- 
prise that the Cairo press gives voice to the pre- 
vailing conviction of Arab nations that in the realm 
of international relations the only factor that counts 
is armed force. Admittedly the Arabs have been 
obdurate in their attitude, but unless the final set- 
tlement regarding Palestine is negotiated on a free 
and generous basis, it will be accepted by the Arabs 
solely out of duress, and to this extent it will in- 
evitably remain unstable. 


For one course of action the U.N. deserves credit, 
namely its relief of the 800,000 Palestinian Arabs 
who are now refugees. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that even this help was tardily given, and 
had it not been for the speedier generosity of the 
neighboring Arab governments and of voluntary 
Christian organizations, it might easily have ar- 
rived too late. There is also the lurking suspicion 
that the money voted for relief was partly con- 
science money. In any case, it would be a tragedy 
if the continuance of aid to the refugees were made 
an excuse for failure to tackle courageously the 
problem of their return or re-settlement. 

The final determination of the boundaries of Israel 
is the first step towards a solution of the refugee 
problem. As soon as it is known what parts of 
Palestine are to remain Arab, or to be internation- 
alized, thousands of refugees would be only too 
ready to return to their homes. The crucial ques- 
tion, however, is the number that will be allowed 
to re-enter Israel. There is no reasonable doubt 
that the Israeli military forces deliberately acted in 
a way which encouraged the Arabs to leave their 
homes. It is also evident that the civil authorities 
are now promoting a policy of mass Jewish immi- 
gration from Europe. It is questionable whether 
the new State of Israel can, without substantial sub- 
sidies from outside, absorb economically all the Jews 
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who are now pouring into it. How can it, at the 
same time, contemplate the return to their homes of 
thousands of Arab refugees whose property and 
land have already been confiscated? Will one con- 
dition of the continuance of these subsidies be the 
acceptance of a fixed number of Arab refugees? 
Even if so many thousands were allowed to go back 
—and we must never overlook the intense local loy- 
alty of the Arab population—will the Israeli gov- 
ernment treat them in such a way that they will be 
prepared to remain indefinitely? Already Israeli 
apologists are speaking of mass movements of popu- 
lation as the only solution to minority problems. 


Any who are acquainted with social and economic 
conditions in the Near East realize that the Arab 
countries cannot, from their own straightened re- 
sources, absorb or resettle thousands of Palestinian 
immigrants. The policy of the Arab governments 
since the Palestinian war began has been, with cer- 
tain exceptions, to deny to Palestinian subjects the 
right to work within their territories. Some of these 
countries, e.g., Egypt, are faced with an interna! 
economic crisis due to an increase of population that 
outstrips all efforts at agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment. Without substantial aid from the 
wealthier Western powers, or from the Interna- 
tional Bank, they cannot provide the capital outlay 
necessary for large-scale developments of land or 
industry. Already there are indications in the 
speeches of Mr. Truman and Mr. Bevin that the 
Western nations are fully aware of the situation. 
But, over against this patent need, must be set the 
profound distrust by the Near East countries of the 
policy of the Western Powers. The conviction that 
the Arabs were deceived during World War I has 
been reinforced by recent events in Palestine with 
the result that there prevails a deeply-ingrained 
suspicion of all forms of Western imperialism, eco- 
nomic or political. Western nations may be reluc- 
tant to pour money into the Near East unless there 
are reasonable guarantees of political stability and 
technical efficiency, but the Arab nations will be 
equally reluctant to accept such help if there are 
political conditions attached, or if they are asked to 
engage foreign advisers. The hardly-won indepen- 
dence of the Near East countries has developed an 
intense and sensitive nationalism, which must be 
taken into account in all planning. One thing is 
clear, that if Israel refuses to take back any large 
proportion of the refugees she is under a moral ob- 
ligation to provide compensation for confiscated 
Arab property on a scale which will tax her unaided 
resources to the utmost. 

The two immediate dangers in Arab countries 
are political instability and social unrest. Most of 
the governments are minority governments, repre- 
senting only the moneyed and professional classes. 
The concentration of wealth in the hands of a small 
proportion of the total population, and the grinding 
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poverty of the masses, create a situation in which 
social propaganda of a revolutionary kind would 
find a ready soil. Fear of Communism dominates 
the thinking of all Arab governments. All the re- 
sources Of legislation and of the administration are 
therefore brought into play to suppress Communis- 
tic propaganda, which is thus driven underground. 
Already groups within the labor unions and the stu- 
dent classes have been attracted to Communism, not 
so much because they understand the philosophy of 
Marxism, but rather as a protest against the present 
system of inequality of wealth. Undoubtedly one 
of the reasons why Arab countries are fearful of 
the establishment of a State of Israel is the knowl- 
edge that so many of the recent Jewish immigrants 
into Palestine have come from Eastern Europe, and 
they are afraid that Israel may thus become the base 
for the spread of Communistic ideas throughout 
the Near East. They overlook the possibility that 
these very refugees may themselves be so well ac- 
quainted with realities behind the Iron Curtain that 
they may be the bitterest opponents of totalitarian 
Communism. On the other hand, Russia’s consis- 
tent support for the establishment of the State of 
Israel lends color to this theory. 

Far-sighted statesmen in the East and West are 
aware that no mere re-distribution of property or 
land in the Near East can provide a satisfactory 
solution to the economic problems of this area. 
What is required as well is control of population in- 
crease, a raising of the total national wealth, and a 
vast extension of the social services. The need for 
the assistance of the wealthier countries of the West 
in carrying out this program has already been stated. 
The question arises as to the place Israel will 
take in the total picture. On the one hand the Jews 
may well pioneer schemes for land reclamation and 
industrial development which will be an incentive 
to the Arabs to attempt similar projects. They may 
also demonstrate the possibility of a standard of 
living for the peasant class which will challenge tra- 
ditional Arab standards. There is, on the other 
hand, the possibility that the Arab natives may con- 
tinue their hostility to Israel on the economic as 
well as on the political plane by declaring a boycott 
of all goods from Israel, and setting up a “cordon 
sanitaire.” Much may depend upon the readiness of 
the U.N., not merely to guarantee, but to enforce 
the ultimate boundaries of Israel, especiaily as the 
Arabs are convinced that before long the Jews will 
be driven by economic necessity to seek a political 
and economic penetration of all surrounding Arab 
territories, and in particular, Transjordan. 

The success of any policy of boycott would de- 
pend in turn upon the maintenance of unity between 
the various Arab countries. The Palestine war has 
revealed two facts: Arab military weakness, and 
the seriousness of the rifts within the Arab League. 
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Not many months ago the hope was cherished that, 
in the event of a third World War, the Arab nations 
could remain neutral, relying upon their own mili- 
tary resources to maintain their independence. 
That hope has now been shattered. Important con- 
sequences have followed. A policy of isolation for 
an Arab bloc has largely lost its attraction, and the 
nations of the Near East are more ready to come to 
terms with the democracies of the West. The be- 
lief that in a return to Islam and Arab culture might 
be found the basis for a united Near East has been 
weakened both by the march of events, and also by 
the excesses of the Moslem Brotherhood. Once 
more the peoples of the Near East are turning their 
faces westward. During recent weeks there has 
been much talk in the Arab press of a Mediterranean 
Pact, corresponding to the Atlantic Pact, to guar- 
antee peace and stability in the Near East, but one 
fundamental objection to joining such a pact is said 
to be the fact that Israel, too, might be invited to 
sign it. 

The problem of Arab unity still remains unsolved. 
Apart from dynastic rivalries and mutual recrimina- 
tions about being let down during the recent fighting 
in Palestine, there are serious differences of opinion 
on such questions as the “Greater Syria,” or “Fer- 
tile Crescent” plans. Time has yet to prove whether 
the advantages of cultural and economic unity will 
triumph over the divisive forces of national and re- 
gional self-interest. The war in Palestine has re- 
vealed the cracks in the wall of Arab unity. Noth- 
ing less than a re-building of the foundations may 
be necessary for that unity to be restored. Already 
proposals are being put forward for re-casting the 
Charter of the Arab League. 

Israel, too, is facing a political crisis on two fronts. 
In the first place, there is tension between the ex- 
tremist attitude of the military, and the greater rea- 
sonableness of the civil government, e.g., on the 
questions of boundaries and of refugees. And sec- 
ondly, there is the struggle between those whose aim 
is a secular state, and those who believe that Israel 
is to be essentially a Jewish religious state. It is 
significant that only 15% of the population voted at 
the recent elections for those political parties which 
had a strictly religious basis. Yet the question of 
religious freedom within Israel may become acute. 
Already it has been made clear that there is no place 
for the Hebrew Christian within Israel. The state- 
ment that, if Israel is to receive any Arabs, it would 
prefer the Christians to the Moslems, may be only 
a ruse to foment division among the Arabs them- 
selves. The treatment meted to Christian churches 
and Moslem mosques by the Israeli forces under- 
lines the need for adequate protection for the holy 
places of Palestine, in which Christians and Mos- 
lems are vitally interested. The argument, there- 
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fore, for the internationalization of the holy places, 
and of Jerusalem itself, is a strong one. 

Israel is also facing a cultural crisis in its endeav- 
or to unify within a single community Jews as di- 
vergent in their language, thought, religious outlook 
and political views, as the diverse groups which con- 
stituted the population of the U.S.A. at its most ac- 
tive period of immigration. The present focus of 
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unity is relief from persecution and resistance to a 
common danger. Even now there are complaints 
from Jewish minorities within Israel of oppression 
by the majority. To achieve a positive unity of pur- 
pose from so many different elements will be no easy 
task. 

The emergence of Israel as a state raises impor- 
tant questions regarding the position of Jews in 
other countries, and particularly in Arab lands. 
Hitherto the process of assimilating Jews in the 
Western democracies has met with mixed success. 
Some Jews have shown themselves loyal citizens of 
the state of their adoption. Others have resisted 
assimilation, and have sought to maintain their sepa- 
rate identity as a race apart. Will the establishment 
of Israel accentuate this choice, and in turn lead to 
an intensification of anti-Semitism? Or, on the 
contrary, will the right of asylum in Palestine result 
in an easing of tension and a more normal relation- 
ship between the Jew and the non-Jew everywhere? 

The record of the Arab treatment of the Jew in 
the past compares favorably with that of most 
Christian nations. During the recent Palestinian 
crisis Jews in Near East countries have suffered 
persecution and discrimination. It has not been 
easy for Arabs to distinguish in thought and action 
between Jews and Zionists. So long as tension con- 
tinues between Israel and its neighbors, discrimina- 
tion against Jews is almost inevitable. If Israel op- 
presses the Moslem minority within its boundaries 
there is certain to be retaliation towards the Jews 
in Arab lands. 


Comparison is sometimes drawn between the 
State of Israel and the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem 
set up during the Crusades. The question is asked 
whether the former will prove any more durable 
than the latter. No one can answer this question 
with certainty today. On one point there can be no 
doubt, that unless there is a complete change of at- 
titude on the part of the Jews towards the Arabs— 
as is advocated in Zander’s booklet “Is This the 
Way ?”’—as well as on the part of the Arabs towards 
the Jews, peace and stability cannot be established 
in the Near East. The ultimate solution of the 
problem of Israel and the Middle East is, therefore, 
not political and economic only, it is also spiritual 
and personal. 
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